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STONE  THE  FIESL 


COxME  forth,  Mr.  Paxton,  and  prepare  yourself 
for  flaying  !  Even  as  the  distinguished  Marsyas 
of  old,  whose  skin  had  been  previously  stripped 
oflp  by  another,  "  fell  among  thieves,"  and  by  a 
new  hand  had  the  same  experiment  tried  again 
upon  him. 

Now  you  have  been  hitherto  innocent  of  such 
denudation — wholly  free  from  such  detortication. 
I  know  no  one  who  has  attempted  a  knife  upon 
you.  Your  back  has  been  held  sacred  as  a 
holy  oak;  and,  without  challenge,  you  have 
flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree — the  bays,  in- 
deed, about  your  temples,  and  the  earth  at  your 
feet.  I  dare  to  take  up  the  leaf  which  you 
have  flung  down  for  glove.  "  By  these  pre- 
sents" I  defy  '^you  and  all  your  works,"  even 
upon  your  own  ground,  though  that  ground  be 
Hyde  Park — a  royal  park,  "look  you." 

Before  your  great  essay  upon  Glass  Castle- 
building  you  were  known,  partially  known  ;  for 
your  fame  had  but  dallied  with  the  flower-beds 
of  publicity,  and  not  penetrated  its  thickets — 
as  an  ingenious  gardener,  employed  by  some 
nobleman  of  mark,  and  somehow  associated 
with  conservatories,  flower-raising,  and  a  sort 
of  fashionable  horticultural  dilletantism.  No- 
body questioned  your  title  to  eminence  in  these 
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respects— even  to  the  title  of  "  First  Gardener 
in  Europe,"  if  that  would  have  contented  you. 
Far  would  it  have  been  from  me  to  meddle 
with  your  claims  to  distinction  had  you  limited 
yourself,  or  others  limited  you,  to  this  flowery 
field,  in  which,  like  the  best  of  heralds,  for  me 
you  might  have  semkd  lilies  for  ever.  But 
there  are  limits  to  everj^thing ;  and  Paxtox, 
as  an  accomplished  gardener,  even  an  admira- 
ble Crichton  at  it,  and  the  possible  Sir  Pax- 
ton,  as  a  celebrated  architect,  and  a  benefactor 
of  his  country,  and  a  leader  of  the  age,  are  two 
very  different  things.  We  must  be  jealous  of 
the  Future— watch  its  tender  steps  narrowly, 
for  it  is  the  Child  of  the  Present.  We  know  not 
what  mistakes  it  may  make  respecting  you; 
and,  therefore,  we  ought  to  take  care  that  its 
education  be  something  perfect  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Believe  me,  I  have  no  intention  to  make  war 
upon  you  in  your  individual  capacity.  In  my 
contempt  of  things,  I  have  yet  some  certain  re- 
verence for  individuals.  You  did  not  seek  the 
Crystal  Palace :  it  sought  you— (unfortunately 
for  you)— found  you  for  its  exponent, 

*'  Its  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 

Unhappily  we  cannot  reach  delusions  except 
through  those  that  have  preached  them  ;  and 
the  propounder  of  a  new  theory,  as  equally  as 
the  advocate  of  a  questionable  system,  are  an- 
swerable to  the  assailant,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  which  can 
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only  be  known  through  that  through  which  it 
speaks.  I  would  reach  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
avoid  you,  if  I  could ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
only  to  be  attained  to  through  those  by  whose 
instrumentality  it  was  raised.  Raised,  indeed, 
and  filled ! — raised,  mushroom-like,  in  that  one 
general  rain  of  subscriptions ;  and  filled,  first 
with  odds  and  ends  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  next  with  starers. 

First,  to  discuss  the  principle  of  these  inter- 
national shows,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  nations 
of  the  European  family  generally,  but  in  parti- 
cular to  the  English.  Plodding,  pains-taking, 
unimaginative,  industrious  England,  has  little 
to  do  with  these  "pomps  and  vanities"  of  trade 
— at  least,  it  had  not  when  trade  was  whole- 
some and  competition  legitimate,  and,  above 
all,  just.  We  used  to  be  a  nation  of  fair 
dealers,  thinking  that  other  men  must  live  as 
well  as  ourselves,  moving  pace  by  pace  with 
them — at  all  events,  attending  to  them  and 
looking  back  their  way  even  when  we  were 
fairly  and  honourably  distancing  them.  Now 
it  is  a  neck-and-neck  struggle :  if  we  attend  to 
our  neighbours  it  is  only  to  watch ;  full  of  sus- 
picion, our  hand  is  against  every  man,  as  every 
man's  hand  is  against  ours.  We  more  than  run 
a  race  now-a-days:  we  kick.  We  indulge  in 
every  possible  and  impossible  manoeuvre  to 
outwit,  to  circumvent,  to  cut  away  the  ground 
from  under  our  neighbour's  feet — aye,  though 
we  take  his  own  spade  to  do  it! 
B  2 
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In  small  states,  in  petty  principalities— nay, 
in  large  kingdoms,  where  the  elements  of  in- 
dustry are  diffused,  scattered,  broken,  fervid 
l)erhaps,  but  lying  apart,  languishing  or  only 
irregularly  vivacious,  these  summed-up  shows, 
these  assemblages  of  the  articles  of  production, 
the  contest  and  the  comparison  which  spring 
from  them,  may  be  beneficial  :  indeed,  are 
doubtless  so.  It  bears  a  paternal  aspect,  this 
inviting  of  a  general  rivalry  in  the  useful  arts 
— of  congregating  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
improvement.  But  in  England,  if  we  congre- 
gate, we  do  not  improve  :  every  man's  intense 
self-occupation  prevents  it.  Our  sympathies 
for  each  other  are  all  on  the  hard  side,  and  the 
moment  we  see  that  the  balance  is  likely  to 
])rove  against  us,  we  shut  up  our  hearts  as  we 
do  our  pockets. 

'Tis  true  that  an  Englishman  cannot  afford 
to  be  sympathetic  :  time  is  money,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman can,  or  thinks  that  he  can,  give  you 
but  very  little  of  it  if  you  assail  him  with  any- 
thing that  solicits  in  any  other  wise  than  as 
affecting  his  interest,  or  as  compromising  his 
amusement ;  because  he  looks,  to  some  extent, 
to  his  amusement  as  his  interest. 

It  was  a  mistake  of  the  whole  character  of 
the  English  nation  to  imagine  that  they  could 
be  assembled,  as  by  a  trumpet,  to  a  general 
competition.  Industry  in  this  country  is  dif- 
fused all  over  the  land,  ramifies  through  innu- 
merable channels,  looks  not  abroad  for  assis- 
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tance,  begs  of  no  Government,  requires  no 
patent,  no  encouragement — at  least,  not  of 
the  Government  order.  To  talk  of  the  mighty 
energies  of  the  British  millions  as  to  be  fos- 
tered by  courtly  patronage,  and  impelled  into 
livelier  activity  by  continental  showings-  off  by 
the  side  of  it  I  The  very  power  of  the  English 
nation  resides  in  this  exclusive  spirit,  in  this 
self-occupation,  in  this  self-contentment  with  its 
labour,  self-sustainment  through  it.  Labour,  and 
labour  to  purpose,  is  an  instinct  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  the  disposition  towards  it  is  not  impaired 
by  impulses  in  another  direction,  by  leanings 
to  parade  or  shallow  gloryings,  by  spasmodic 
ambitions  or  restlessness  towards  new  forms  of 
pleasure.  Britons  can  enjoy  themselves  in 
their  own  way ;  but  it  may  most  truly  be  said 
of  them,  with  some  allowance  for  the  antithesis, 
that  they  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are 
miserable !  An  Englishman  at  his  pleasure  is 
more  serious  than  an  Englishman  at  his  busi- 
ness. He  suffers  in  being  happy.  And  the 
reason  that  he  is  so  gloomy-looking  over  his 
pleasure  is,  that  his  joy,  if  he  be  capable  of 
feeling  joy,  is  inward,  perhaps  ruffling  the 
muscles  of  his  heart,  but  never  escaping  out 
of  his  eyes.  He  cannot  make  a  fair  of  his 
labour  and  heap  up  the  products  of  his  skill  on 
counters,  to  be  stared  at  in  a  promenade  where, 
on  account  of  the  very  numbers,  there  cannot  be 
attention,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  improve- 
ment.    The  truth  is,  that  we  learn  very  little 
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with  our  eyes — that  is,  in  company.  We  see 
our  company,  but  not  that  which  we  and  the 
company  have  come  to  see. 

We  can  quite  understand  how  appropriate  a 
grand  public  exposition  of  the  works  of  all  na- 
tions would  be  in  a  foreign  country :  how  utile 
in  Belgium,  how  gay  in  France,  how  suggestive 
in  Germany,  how  spiritual  in  Italy,  how  ponde- 
rous in  Spain.  These  are  all  paternal  or  quasi 
paternal  Governments ;  and  France  is  no  ex- 
ception with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  war- 
riors to  keep  order  for  the  "  Father^''  whoever  he 
is,  and  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be.  But  we 
are  more  like  disinherited  sons,  grumbling  and 
yet  getting  on;  looking  very  uneasy,  and  yet  when 
we  shut  ourselves  in  from  the  world  (or  in  other 
words,  when  we  go  home),  retiring  to  soft  carpets 
and  undeniable  dinners.  An  Englishman  rather 
visits  the  world  than  dwells  in  it ;  quite  different 
to  the  majority  of  continentals,  who,  dwelling 
in  a  world  and  having  no  abiding  place  or  perch 
elsewhere,  find  it  pleasant  to  have  shows  and  to 
make  a  fair  in  that  certain  limbo  out  of  which 
they  never  go. 

Labour,  to  be  endurable  in  France,  must  be 
covered  all  over  with  ribbons.  They  would  not 
tolerate  an  ox  whose  horns  were  not  gilt.  Hard 
work  they  sentimentalise  and  interweave  with 
some  of  the  choicest  wreaths  of  their  own 
nature.  Now,  we  are  all  hard  and  cold ; 
loving  hard  work  for  hard  work's  sake  (that 
is,   when  we   are  in   training),   and   thinking 
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Vulcan's  ironshop  a  very  Elysium,  and  the  ring 
of  his  hammers  the  very  finest  music.  We  cannot 
break  oiF  from  work,  dress  for  a  holiday,  and  flut- 
ter to  a  fair  to  see  our  own  work  again.   We  like 
to  indulge  in  the  natural  alternation  of  labour  in 
the  workshop  and  pleasure  in  the  field,  without 
splitting   great  stones   with  chisels  in  the  field 
and  calling  that  pleasure,  or  crowning  maxihinery 
with  chaplets  and  letting  off  fireworks  amidst  it 
and  thinking  that  work.      A  grave  mistake  that 
would  be,  which  for  pleasure  should  induce  the 
watching  of  the  whirl  of  windmills ;  a  still  more 
hopeless  error  would  be  the  picking  of  daisies  off 
the  hard  floor  of  our  brick-and-timber  workshop 
and  thinking  it  work.     We  do  not  carry  our 
sledge-hammers   among  flower-beds,   anymore 
than  we  string  violets  amidst  the  Orsonlike  song 
of  ten  thousand  spinning  wheels.     The  lift  of 
each  spoke  of  these  is  as  a  ton  of  lead,  and  there 
is  dignity  in  it.      Work  is  work,  and  pleasure 
pleasure,  and  there  must  be  no  mistake  made  be- 
tween them.    For  work,  to  be  served  up  half  hoi 
and  called  pleasure,  is  as  gross  an  imposition  as 
Soyer's  promised  banquet  on  Parnassus,  where 
the  fruits  are  sawdust  and  the  stalks  only  gilt  : 
or  his  sherbets  in  the  starry  halls  of  Abourad- 
haman,  where  even  the  grit  is  promised  as  dia- 
mond dust,  but  found  glass.     Indeed,  indeed, 
this  is  an  age  of  glass !    as  showy,  as   multi- 
'  coloured,  as  kaleidoscopic,  and— as  brittle ! 
Labour  out  of  place  is  as  a  noble  elephant 
dancing  amidst  bonbon- crackers.     If  the  Giant 
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in  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  bound  with  roses 
it  might  have  been  a  graceful  union  of  mas- 
sive strength  and  airy  lightness  fitted  to  give 
him  harmony  of  step  and  svv^eetness  of  eye  ;  but 
the  roses  are  artificial  ones.  It  is  Mars  amongst 
the  Milliners. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  Csesar,  but  I  am  to  the 
false  palaces  that  he  would  raise  ;  to  the  delu- 
sions with  which  he  would  feed  the  multitude  ; 
to  the  stones  which  he  would  give  the  hungry 
children  instead  of  bread  ;  to  the  glass  sausages 
with  which  he  would  cram  them.  Were  we  to 
spin  ten  thousand  glass  bubbles ;  were  we  to 
cover  the  land  with  these  globular  bell-glasses, 
each  to  enshrine  some  pet  plant  raised  with  such 
care,  there  would  still  remain  the  fact,  that  true 
taste  was  starving;  that  art  was  but  raising 
a  sickly  head ;  that  industry  was  being  fed  but 
with  pink  and  amber  comfits,  instead  of  sound 
beef  and  mutton — instead  of  with  that  food  that 
should  give  it  blood. 

1  fearlessly  arraign  that  great  glass  bubble  as 
a  humbug ;  unmitigated,  total.  I  charge  it  with 
all  the  loose  ends  which  we  have  all  been  en- 
deavouring to  catch  and  to  weave  into  a  rope 
upon  which,  as  the  seamen  term  it,  we  might 
rouze  and  haul  the  ship  into  deeper  water. 
Englishmen  ought  to  be  eternally  ashamed  of 
the  folly  which  has  been  talked  of  it  and  for  it : 
it  met  in  its  outset  the  English  natural  disincli- 
nation to  projects, to  those  designs  which  boasted 
more  wind  than  weight,  more  glitter  than  gold. 


than  gold  dust  more  sand — aye,  sand  for  the 
eyes.  It  has  been  a  regular  desert  storm  upon 
the  legitimate  industry  of  the  great  capital,  its 
nervous  self-sustained  strength,  its  reasonable 
hopes,  its  well-considered  speculations — its  na- 
tural commercial  arithmetic,  in  fact. 

"  English — genuine  English,"  was  once  said 
by  Gifford  of  a  particular  poem  of  Lord  Byron's. 
Byron  was  pleased  with  the  compliment,  and  no 
wonder.  But  there  is  nothing  English  about 
the  Exposition,  not  even  its  name.  It  is  foreign 
—  German  if  you  will — but  foreign  unmis- 
takeably.  England  did  not  need  such  invitations 
to  competition ;  nay,  she  was  better  without 
them.  She  is  bad  at  shows :  therein  she  gives 
all  the  advantage  to  those  who  can  captivate 
the  eye ;  for  who  has  leisure,  (and  especially  such 
as  are  uninterested  in  the  investigation),  to 
pierce  below  the  surface  and  to  find  solid  ma- 
terial and  sound  workmanship  under  flimsy  em- 
broidery ?  The  solid  substantial  wear  of  things 
— their  lasting  qualities,  cannot  be  detected  at  a 
glance — cannot  be  arrived  at  in  a  hurried  inves- 
tigation. These  are  just  the  qualities  that  we 
English  excel  in  ;  but  we  abandon  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  experience  of  years  for  an  idle 
show,  a  dress  promenade,  where,  from  the  inter- 
minable succession  of  objects,  the  mind  cannot 
dwell  with  advantage  on  any. 

How  this  great  oak  grew  from  such  an  insig- 
nificant acorn — how  early  this  acorn  was  gilt 
by  royalty,  and  consequently  grew  up  into  a 
b3 
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shining  tree,  under  which  all  the  small  animals 
of  the  creation  assembled  jubilant,  while  the  great 
birds  sailed  aloof  distrusting  its  foppish  splen- 
dour, may  best  be  gathered  from  a  consideration 
of  the  means  by  which  spade  was  first  put  to  it. 
The  scheme  of  the  Crystal  Palace  languished 
for  a  long  time :   it  had  to  work  up  against 
the  natural  vis  inertice,   the  reluctance,   shall 
we  say  the  good  sense,  of  the  vast  body  of  the 
public.      They  could   not   understand   why   a 
Munchausen  emporium,  a  sort  of  Flying  Palace 
of  Aladdin,  wanting  that  roc's  egg  of  ballast, 
should  be  dropped  down  in  the  midst  of  their 
sober  steady-going  streets.     Do  you  say  that  it 
had  been  attended  with  vast  benefit  to  com- 
merce ?  Alas  !  if  we  summed  up  the  orders  which 
have  issued  from  it,  we  should  find  that   they 
were  limited  to  a  few  nic-nacs  from  the  conti- 
nent, to  some  furniture,  perchance,  and  looking- 
glass,  and  to  an  aggregation  of  articles  of  little 
mark  or  likelihood,  bearing  no  comparison  what- 
ever to  the  enormous  puff  respecting  them,  and 
to  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  the  style  in 
which  they  were  enshrined  as  under  a  glass 
dome,  bubble-like  as  dewdrop,  except  that  the 
dimensions  were  preposterous.     Who  knows  the 
Manufacturers  who  competed  ?     Who  has  by 
heart  a  record  of  the  Exhibitors  ?  Who  knows 
their  whereabout  ?  Who  could  seek  them  out  ? 
Who  tvould  seek  them  out  ?  They  are  buried  in 
the  debris  of  a  Herculean  catalogue,  sunk  down 
and  subverted,  or,   in  the  vernacular,   turned 


topsy-turvy,  in  a  whole  universe  of  rubbish; 
lost,  hopelessly  lost,  amidst  a  mass  of  matter 
that  makes  the  head  ache  to  think  of !  All  the 
world — at  least  all  the  English  world — will  still 
betake  them  for  their  market  to  Tottenham- 
court-road  and  Regent-street,  They  will  no 
longer  seek  the  Burlington-arcade  in  Hyde-park, 
nor  puzzle  their  heads  amidst  the  bewilder- 
ments of  the  Birmingham  factories,  when  they 
have  to  make  their  way  to  them  through 
Knightsbridge. 

How  carefully  The  Times  shut  its  eyes  to  any 
facts  which  could  make  against  that  which  had 
now  become  a  pet  project  to  it,  since  in  reality 
the  sunshine  of  the  court  and  of  the  "  Order 
Party"  shone  full  upon  it,  might  have  been  best 
seen  by  its  elaborate,  but,  after  all,  mechanical 
rhapsodies ;  its  consummate  detail,  and  its  hap- 
py expedients  in  explaining  away.  He  who  for 
that  "  notorious  paper  "  blew  innumerable  bub- 
bles just  after  the  pattern  of  the  great  one,  and 
twirled  his  periods  with  dexterous  hocus-pocus 
so  that  the  eye  was  fascinated  with  the  felicitous 
show,  and  the  ear  deluged  with  dream-sounds 
which  had  all  the  pleasure-hum  of  fairyland, 
though  born  of  chaff,  did  eminent  service  to  this 
particular  "  ten  thousand  acres  "  of  the  Fourth 
Estate.  The  man  talked  tables  and  chairs  ;  his 
whole  soul  was  silk  ;  he  conjured  up  the  phan- 
toms of  a  puppet- J^Z^(?ra(£(?,  and  flung  so    his 

spells  into 

"  The  spongy  air," 
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that  the  world  fell  in  love  with  the  glamour. 
The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  it  was  illuminated 
dust — the  devil  raises  such,  and  fools  profit.  A 
whole  wilderness  of  shadows  were  let  loose,  that 
the  world  might  hunt,  wrestle  with,  and  pros- 
trate to  their  own  satisfaction. 

In  the  superficial  hurry  of  the  world  such  dust 
is  tossed  up  fi:om  the  face  of  things,  that  men  be- 
come phantoms  in  it  and  we  lose  all  proper  forms. 
This  saffron-coloured  cloud  becomes  confusing, 
intoxicating.  Right  is  wrested  crooked  in  it, 
(its  spine  broken),  and  Judgment  winks.  Popu- 
larity, with  the  gold  of  its  own  shallow  sun,  lights 
it  up;  and  we  descry  endless  palaces,  where  all,  in 
its  true  nature,  is  but  hurrying  smoke.  Heated 
brains  and  strong  faiths  dream  fever-dreams,  but 
in  our  metallic  age  the  gold-bags  predominate. 
The  New  Jerusalem  is  to  be  found  in  Lombard- 
street.  Its  countless  golden  pillars  are  gold  only 
as  seen  through  the  money-  haze  of  commerce. 

Great  things,  as  well  as  little,  spring  from 
trifles.  Perhaps  the  whole  universe  was  at  first 
a  spot.  In  a  street  off  the  Adelphi  is  a  queer 
private  house,  very  rambling,  very  dark,  very 
pretentious,  as  all  such  learned  citadels  should 
be.  It  has  a  street  door,  and — a  knocker 
scarcely  characteristic  of  a  temple  where  all 
comers  are  invited  to  drink  of  the  fountain  of 
science — twopenny  science  where  a  pennij  goes 
for  admission.  The  busy  restless  conclave  to 
which  this  institution  appertains  being  marvel- 
lously convinced  of  their  own  aptitude  for  teach- 
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ing,  and  at  their  capacity  for  an  universal 
scientific  regeneration,  devised  a  small  mechani- 
cal gathering  at  which  wheels  were  to  click, 
strange  stones  to  be  exhibited,  mousetraps  and 
muslin  to  be  placed  side  by  side  in  competition, 
and  every  conceivable  nic-nac  that  bore,  or 
could  be  strained  to  bear,  any  reference  to  art 
or  to  science,  or  to  that  laborious  human  know- 
ledge whereby  the  thread  is  drawn  after  the 
needle,  was  to  be  paraded  ;  so  that  the  world, 
and  above  all  that  neat  little  London  world,  the 
admiration  of  which  the  leaders  of  the  society 
most  courted,  should  step  in  and  wonder. 

Originating  here  with  this  little  band  of  com- 
mercial Crusaders,  the  project  of  a  Grand  Na- 
tional Exhibition,  an  expansion  of  the  fourpenny 
exposition,  concentred  in  the  rooms  in  the 
Adelphi,  grew  and  flourished.  Prince  Albert, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  was  appealed  to. 
He  readily  responded,  and  sage  deliberations 
were  held  as  to  the  best  modes  of  getting  the 
people  to  light  the  lanterns  to  their  own  good. 
An  extensive  organization  commenced ;  Secre- 
taries were  appointed.  Boards  constituted,  com- 
munications were  invited,  the  public  was  stopped 
on  the  highway  and  a  paper  thrust  into  its  hand. 
His  money,  or  discredit  to  him,  was  the  alter- 
native offered  to  the  baited  John  Bull;  shame 
at  refusal  was  of  this  flying  host  of  epistolary 
Pindarees,  the  summons  to  surrender  ;  "  Shab- 
binessl"  or  a  "Subscription"  was  the  "mum" 
and     "  budget "     of   this    sacred    procession, 
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parading  the  trophies  of  an  universal  brother- 
hood and  of  a  whole  Noah's  Ark  of  competitive 
show.  Bravely  the  work  was  done;  parishes 
were  beset ;  for  a  chance  of  getting  his  name 
laid  before  the  Prince,  or  at  all  events  for  a 
probability  of  its  being  passed  around  the  Board, 
as  constituting  which  were  so  many  names 
familiar  in  the  Court  Circular  or  tossed  about 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  JVIr.  Jack  Nokes  of 
Birchin-lane  —  (John  Nokes,  Esq.,  of  the 
Elderberries,  Balham-hill) — opened  his  purse, 
laid  down  his  money  or  drew  his  cheque.  Elated 
by  the  assurance  that  first  he  was  benefiting 
his  country  (because  he  was  told  so  by  a  Lord), 
and  next  that  he  was  advantaging  himself,  Tom 
Styles  also  was  liberal,  emulous.  No  bribery  at 
an  election,  no  liuggery  in  a  lawyer's  chambers,  no 
pounding  and  impounding  until  you  were  brayed 
into  convertibility  and  reduced  to  submission, 
was  equal  to  this  hunting  and  sifting  and  win- 
nowing and  draggletailing  for  subscriptions. 

All  England  was  appealed  to  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen.  Quiet-going,  peace-loving  citizens  were 
assailed  as  for  the  preservation  of  everything 
they  held  dear.  The  Constitution  of  course  was 
invoked ;  the  patriotic  were  adjured  by  the  re- 
membrance of  their  country's  greatness,  by  their 
hopes  of  the  future,  by  their  recollections  of  the 
past.  And  when  your  guinea  was  solicited  only 
to  oblige  the  Court,  with  his  Royal  Highness's 
eye  all  the  time  fixed  upon  you,  what  could  you 
do  ?   Why  you  submitted,  and  hooked  your  own 
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bridle  around  the  paling,  while  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners  handed  that  out  of  your  panniers 
which  you,  having  the  soft  heart  of  the  natural 
donkey,  could  no  more  refuse  than  you  could 
venture  on  your  own  native  and  incontestable 
thistles,  when  somebody  with  a  royal  bado-e 
stood  by  and  forbade  you. 

Oh  that  Grand  Dinner  at  the  Mansion 
House  !  at  which  all  the  small  Mayors  were  in- 
vited, with  all  their  chains,  like  the  ducks  in 
ihe  nursery  song,  to  "  come  and  be  killed  !" 
A  live  Prince  was  to  preside ;  the  Magnates  of 
the  land  were  to  glitter  around ;  such  an  op- 
portunity was  not  to  be  let  slip ;  so  Duplex, 
Mayor  and  Watchmaker,  stopped  all  the  hands 
of  his  watches,  shut  up  his  shutters,  and  was  off 
to  London  with  his  invitation  in  his  pocket  and 
fifty  new  enamelled  cards.  Oh  the  speeches 
from  Lords,  Peers,  and  Ambassadors !  Oh  the 
fiistian  compliments  and  hey-day  metaphors, 
the  bottled-up  enthusiasm  and  the  patriotism  in 
packages!  The  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  was  crossed  and  recrossed,  cancelled,  sifted ; 
squibs  were  thrown  in  all  directions  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  alight  upon  something  com- 
bustible ;  small  explosions  were  heard  in  nume- 
rous places  :  but  the  powder  ivas  damp.  At  last, 
however,  a  net  was  thrown  over  the  British 
Lion,  and  they  had  him  ! 

Who  would  have  thought  that  we  should 
have  been  invaded  in  our  own  koines  :  who 
would  have  anticipated  that  these  hunters  of 
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cash,  not  satisfied  with  every  sort  of  advertised 
appeal,  their  raging  appetite  not  appeased  with 
all   the  morsels  that    had    been    flung    to  it, 
should  have  pressed  even  that  much  vilified,  but 
long-enduring  Innocent,  the  Tax-Gatherer,  into 
the  service?  The  tax-gathering  cohort  harnessed 
in  the  duty ;    for  was   not   the  cry  Augustan  ? 
In  their  names,  if  not  borrowing  their  clothes, 
and  in  those  natural  semblances   which  Des- 
tiny and   the  Crown   gave  them,  charging  as 
a  chivalry  whose  very  clatter  was  of  poundage, 
came   this    insatiable   soi-disant  tax-gathering 
band.     So  it  was : — the  Court  stepped  in  with 
its   little  paper  under   cover  of  the    unwilling 
audience  accorded  to  that  man  of  locomotive 
ink-bottles,    that    representative    of  Somerset 
House  and  of  all  its  abominations. 

"  He  held  the  door,  and  let  the  assassin  in." 

Hard,  cruel  fate !  taxes  are  unendurable ; 
but  a  misplaced  confidence  is  worse  than  all, 
and  Price  shall  be  no  more  precious  to  you 
since  he  could  abuse  your  trust  and  assail  you 
thus  unhandsomely,  from  under  his  own  cover, 
with  a  bag  other  than  his  own  bag.  A  pill  is 
bitter  at  any  time ;  but  fancy  being  asked  to  take 
another  for  the  good  of  the  State  !  The  pill, 
in  my  instance,  was  the  Tax-gatherer's  notice  ; 
the  other, 

*'  Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's,  too !" 

was  the  following : — 
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"Great  Exhibition  of   the  Works  of  In- 
dustry, 1851.      Borough  of  M Com- 

mittee.      W.  E.  G /.     Sec. 

"The  Committee,  anxious  that  this  great 
Borough  should  take  its  proper  position  in  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  to  the  above  national 
undertaking,  earnestly  api)eal  to  the  inhabitants 
to  effect  that  object. 

"  Your  Parochial  Rate-Collector,  Mr.  K 1, 

of  No.  — ,  street,    P square, 

having  the  authority  of  the  Committee  to  receive 
Subscriptions,  will  have  much  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting your  favours  to  the  Bankers, 

"  S S and  Co.,  1,  C square." 

A  very  pretty  persuader,  this,  truly !  Fancy 
levelling  your  gun  from  behind  such  a  breast- 
work as  a  tax-gatherer  !  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  all  his  glory,  was  not  equal  to  one  of  these  ! 
Who  could  withstand  such  a  hint  ? 

By  this  time  the  prickles  of  the  Press  had 
been  smoothed  into  velvet ;  their  elated  barks 
of  praise  or  snatches  of  hilarious  chatter,  pie- 
like and  self-possessed  as  that  of  the  feathered 
denizens  of  the  still-hearted  woods  ;  their  com- 
placent purs  or  indifferently-appeased  growls, 
set  into  that  steady-going  comfortable  song, 
which  the  amateur  of  such  has  caught  from 
the  domestic  kettle,  humming  its  free  joy  on 
the  cosey  hob.  Scattered  came  the  shots  at 
^first :  that  first-rate,  The  Times,  hung  in  the 
wind  a  bit,  dallied  with   his  canvas,  grunted 
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disapproval,  hesitated  whether  he  should  send 
up  amicable  signals  and  expend  his  powder,  first 
in  salute,  and  then  in  roar  upon  all  enemies  to 
the  experiment ;  or  whether  he  should  swing  his 
broadside  upon  that  vessel  of  the  new  build,  aye, 
although  it  bore  the  veritable  royal  flag  at  the 
main.  Meantime,  The  Times  cast  and  recast 
the  lead ;  and,  at  last,  hitting  the  current  and 
finding  that  that  flightily-canvassed  clipper  drew 
into  deeper  water,  and  that  the  water  began  to 
ripple  favourably  about  it,  he  double-shotted  his 
guns,  shut  his  eyes,  and  away  he  went,  raising 
such  a  noise  that  a  few  pop-guns  of  merely 
natural  prejudice  were  quite  unheard — became 
as  the  grumblings  but  of  discontented  grand- 
mothers. The  Times*  opinions  are  always 
safely  locked  in  the  money-box  at  Printing 
House-square.  That  publication,  meritorious 
for  their  absence,  has  no  politics ;  its  politics  are 
the  politics  of  the  crowd,  which  it  sees  before- 
hand, A  newspaper,  to  be  successful,  has  no 
more  business  with  politics  than  a  clergyman 
has  with  a  creed.  That  opinions  were  made  to 
change  is  just  as  certain  as  that  opinions  are 
changeable.  Why  was  anything  made  to  change, 
if  persistency  be  right  ? 

The  Exhibition  was  safe  the  moment  The 
Tim£S  pronounced  in  its  favour.  It  had  merely, 
by  dint  of  reiteration,  to  make  that  a  fact  which 
had  seemed  before  little  more  than  simply  an  ad- 
ventured fiction.  Spirit  of  unbelief !  how  strange 
it  is  that  Englishmen  should  so  decline  thought ; 


let  all  their  thinking  be  done  for  them  by  a 
newspaper,  and  let  it  be  sent  home  ready  for  use. 
The  Times  is  like  a  man's  grandfather ;  your 
profound  respect  is  founded  on  an  impression  of 
his  experience.  Child-like  do  the  readers  of  The 
Times  submit  their  judgments  to  its  dicta: 
they  read,  they  muse — do  all  but  think ;  hover 
on  the  confines  of  doubt,  but  never  doubt.  In 
all  matters  of  speculation.  The  Times  is  the 
father  confessor.  So  clear,  so  true,  so  sagacious, 
well,  indeed,  it  is  with  you  to  have  so  illuminate 
and  clever  an  adviser !  Any  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed its  artfully-doctored  foreign  corres- 
pondence, who  has  penetrated  the  secret  of  its 
fright  when  any  awkward  truths  were  projecting 
too  inconsiderately  their  naked  shoulders — any- 
one who  has  watched  its  ingenuity,  as  affecting 
to  ignore  it  has  elaborately  unwoven ;  who  has 
detected  it  half  disclosing  what  it  could  not 
altogether  conceal,  and  humouring  up  to  salience 
what  was  not  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose — 
plastering  ugly  holes  here  and  paring  away  there 
— patching  what  was  threadbare,  and  cheating 
the  eye  with  some  gaudy  assumption  when  bold- 
ness was  the  only  policy  and  the  eye  must  be 
diverted — anv  one  who  has  followed  the  wrisr- 
gles  of  The  Times,  and  observed, 

"  More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger," 

the  felicitous  play  it  made  to  cover  the  object"; 
but  (if  it  were  prudent)  would  exclaim — 

**  This — this  is,  indeed,  the  Prince  of  Jesuits  I** 
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Small  blame  to  The  Times  for  that !  It 
has  no  conscience,  but  it  can  feel  a  pulse :  and 
the  Doctor's  finger  and  thumb  are  never  off  the 
wrist  of  John  Bull.  If  The  Times  were  less  un- 
approachably skilful,  less  gloriously  astute,  the 
British  public  would  not  accept  fireworks  for 
fire,  nor  fail  to  penetrate  to  the  dead  dry  bones 
(in  many  instances)  beneath  the  cloth  of  gold. 
There  are  two  ways  of  leading:  marching  a- 
head,  which  may  not  be  always  that  which  would 
be  good,  because  you  may  not  he  followed ; 
and  retaining  upon  you  the  eye  of  him  who  goes 
before,  who  must  therefore  step  as  you  step. 
It  is  possible  for  a  general  to  lead  by  facing  the 
other  way,  and  by  turning  his  back  upon  his 
army. 

England  was  challenged  for  designs  for  this 
House  that  Albert  was  to  Build.  They  were 
devised — exhibited — found  useless-  They  were, 
of  course,  the  crudities  of  the  over-teeming 
British  brain,  the  thousand  sticks  and  straws 
that  the  great  river  of  incompetence  is  per- 
petually vomiting,  the  debris  of  a  whole 
chaotic  universe  of  things.  At  last,  Pax- 
ton  rose  like  a  star  upon  the  troubled  deli- 
berations of  the  art-executant  body,  and  his 
glass  case,  with  its  slides,  was  shown  as  the 
very  precise  cover  for  the  expected  wilder- 
ness of  rattletraps.  Ugly  as  was  the  original 
design  for  this  lon'g  glass-box,  it  was  not  much 
improved  by  the  suggested  cross-arms,  or  tran- 
septs as  they  were  inappropriately  called,  with 
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their  wheel  work  domes  and  splintery  sashes. 
Meagre,  maudlin,  the  long  thin  vertebrce  to  this 
stragglingly-articulated  skeleton  shot  heaven- 
wards, to  knot  with  starveling  spiderwork  and 
bossless  splints.  Glass  walls  and  iron  windows 
reversed  all  rules  even  of  iron  art.  Spin,  spin- 
ning, the  revolving  arches  curved,  until  the 
honest  green  grass  and  the  hoary  elms,  whose 
summer  chaplets  were  from  that  moment  blasted, 
were  domed  in  the  gie^antic  sweep  of  the  all-em- 
bracing, widely  attenuate  and  wind-indented  bub- 
ble. We  say  the  union  is  false  between  glass  and 
iron ;  between  muscularity  and  mawkishness.  We 
aver  that  true  art  has  nought  with  these  forced 
marriages  between  such  violent  contrasts.  Ty- 
j)ical,  indicative,  and  symbolical  of  the  age,  they 
may  doubtless  be  ;  for  we  more  than  think  that 
we  can  discern,  cobwebbed  over  our  good  old 
Encjlish  sturdiness,  a  coxcombical  pretence  and 
a  superficial  decking  and  ornamenting  that 
asrrees  as  ill  with  it  as  bronze  with  beetles,  or 
tough  oak  with  lacquered  knots.  Ostrich  Fea_ 
thers  are  not  for  Bisons,  anymore  than  that  you 
would  have  the  fetters  of  criminals  jewelled. 
Oh,  a  time  and  a  place  for  all  things!  above 
all  the  fitness  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
mistake  of  means  for  end,  makes  trees  grow 
with  their  roots  not  upwards. 

The  work  thus  laboriously  begun  proceeded 
swimmingly.  The  Great  Exhibition  opened. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  day  that  London 
turned  out  to  see  that  half-crown  celebration  ? 
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That  day  on  which  it  was  expected  that  the 
Queen  of  England  w^ould  assist  with  all  her 
cream-coloured  horses  ?  The  horses  were  there, 
but  not  the  cream-coloured  ones :  there  was  no 
crow^n,  no  trappings,  no  state,  no  nothing— except 
the  fact  that  her  Majesty  opened  the  great  glass 
house  in  a  bonnet.  Prince  Albert  in  his  Field 
Marshal's  uniform,  and  the  Great  Duke  in  his 
little  cocked-hat  and  dumpy  cock's-tail  were 
there— as  also  the  Chinese  Ambassador;  the 
Duke  and  the  Chinaman,  between  them,  repre- 
senting the  head  and  tail  of  all  the  nations  upon 
earth. 

Half  of  the  Fair  w  as  at  this  time  vacant  of 
Booths.    The  "  Imperial  Ragshop  "  had  not  even 
half  its  gimcracks  exposed.     Mr.  Owen  Jones 
had  changed  from  French  grey  to  diseased  pink 
in  vain.     Up  and  down,  from  end  to  end,  this 
perambulating  crockery-shop,  this  brush,  hearth- 
rug, and  tinder-box  travelling  van,  this  great 
gipsey  tent  for  all  the  vagabond  art-professors 
and  industry-jackpuddings  to  crouch  in  under, 
was  as  yet  but  one  moiety  furnished.     The  sun 
shone    upon   Charlatanism — not   for  the    first 
time.  The  millions  rushed  to  see  a  sham— a  sham 
in  that  best  test  of  the  thousands  that  thronged 
to  see  it.     A  gigantic  Soyerism,  in  an  age  which 
is  already  two-thirds  "  Soijeresgue,''  and  which 
will  be  wholly  so,  unless  the  hard  clubs  of  com- 
mon sense  come  down  like  hammers  upon  this 
constant  and  unwholesome  crop  of  "gilt  mush- 
rooms"—the    Great    Glass    House    of    1851, 
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and  of  delusion,  the  ten  thousand  sunshiny 
clouds  that  descended  as  a  crown  upon  it,  con- 
stitute certainly  the  One  Great  Fact  of  the  year. 
To  sum  up  the  merits  of  this  daring  but  ill- 
considered  and  rashly  ambitious  venture,  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  consider  that : — 

The  bubble  was  blown,  by  the  bellows  of  the 
press,  by  the  fires  of  the  Court. 

The  Times,  properly  counting  upon  the  haste 
of  the  public  to  believe  and  its  ready  willingness 
to  be  impressed,  puffed  the  palace. 

What  all  the  world  said  must  be  true.  The 
Times  averred  that  the  Great  Exhibition  was  a 
Great  Thing ;  and  the  w^orld  believed  it. 

Did  it  seem  as  if  a  great  nation  w^as  pro- 
ceeding to  a  great  work,  when  such  arts  were 
made  use  of  to  more  than  tempt  subscriptions  ? 
The  edifice  was  raised.  The  glory  of  this 
mechanical  age,  it  tumbled  down  architectural 
taste  from  its  pedestal,  and  set  up  a  hideous 
figure  in  its  stead  ;  which  we  were  assured  had 
all  the  elements  of  beauty.     Ye  great  men  of 

Qreece! ye  artists  whose  hearts  throbbed  to 

your  work  in  the  Middle  Ages !  Do  ye  still 
look  down  and  regard  the  vain  efforts  of  this 
puny  tribe  !  The  very  earth  would  seem  as  if 
it  had  forgot  its  beauty ! 

All  the  world  was  to  be  in  London.  Trade 
was  to  flourish,  everybody  was  to  prosper— all 
responded,  strained  their  credit,  and  expected. 
Blessed  expectation !— next  to  Hope,  thou  art 
the  one  great  blessing  of  life  ! 
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Nobody  came — then  they  came  in  a  hurry- 
all  the  foreigners  who  brought  beards  instead  ot 
purses — all  the  country  people  who  stopped  a  day 
and  slept  nobody  knows  where.  The  pavements 
had  all  the  benefit  of  it.  The  London  season  was 
mildewed:  it  run  to  seed.  Theatres,  public 
shows,  exhibitions,  all  were  deserted  for  the 
Great  Show :  the  gong  went  there  and  the  trum- 
pet blew  to  heart's  content.  All  the  money 
which  ousrht  to  have  served  for  the  life-blood  ot 
the  capital,  all  the  harvest  for  the  season  1851, 
poured  into  one  particular  spot  of  Hyde  Park, 
sprung  up  in  the  "  Pedlar's  Acre  "  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Exhibition — private 
speculators  who  succeeded  a  merveille. 

Where  are  the  medals,  the  juries,  the  A  1, 
the  B  2,  the  great  glory,  the  permanent  benefit, 
tlie  triumph  of  the  Exhibitors,  native  and  fo- 
reign ?  The  foreigners  have  the  best  of  it.  The 
Americans  have  beaten  our  ships — picked  our 
locks  ;  the  French  have  utterly  routed  and  de- 
feated our  attempts  in  goldsmith's  work,  re- 
duced liors  de  combat^  our  shining  ware  ;  the 
Austrians  have  shown  us  what  can  be  done  in 
carving  and  upholstery.  Ours  has  been  the 
workmanlike  muscularity,  and  that  is  all.  No- 
bodv  doubted  that  we  had  that.  The  arts  of 
design,  and  the  fine  taste  that  deals  with  the 
rough  material — alas,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, are  nowhere  !  The  people's  mind,  as 
at  present  educated,  does  not  admit  of  it.  We 
are   good   carpenters,    but  very   bad   cabinet- 
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makers.  We  have  a  world  at  command,  but 
we  have  not  the  divine  spirit  to  reduce  it  to 
beauty. 

The  great  result  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
has  been  to  prove  to  us  that,  if  we  have  the 
hard-headed  strength  of  the  Bear,  we  have  but 
his  grace;  and  that  we  find  in  ourselves  hi& 
own  self- awkwardness,  in  detecting  his  clumsy 
image  in  a  veritable  Palace  of  Glass. 

The  Public  will  find  that  all  the  Boards  and 
Awards  will  be  let  down  quietly  ;  that  all  the 
great  prizes  will  be  presented  when  nobody  is 
looking ;  and  that  all  the  glory  proves  the  Great 
Commissioners,  who,  after  having  made  things 
pleasant,  walk  ofi^  with  not  only  the  vast  money- 
bag of  the  whole  of  London  for  1851,  but 
sundry  little  pleasant  packets  for  themselves, 
not  exactly  "nominated  in  the  bond,"  but 
sticking  on  as  seals. 

Winter  Garden  ? — aye,  truly,  ours'  may  very 
probably  prove  a  Winter  Garden— full  of  dead 
flowers  !  Oh,  Paxton,  Paxton  !  what  have  you 
done  !  You  have  made  of  England  a  trumpery 
toy-shop :  you  have  offered  the  people  ginger- 
bread for  a  good  loaf.  You  have  sent  round  the 
basket  for  everyone  to  throw  something  into  that 
great  well  of  your's.  You  have  put  blue-bur- 
nished spectacles  over  the  mighty  eyes  of  the 
British  Lion  and  have  gilt  his  claws.  And  now 
that  we  are  no  longer  a  nation  of  Shopkeepers, 
but  a  nation  of  Shopkeepers'  Boys,  fond  of  their 
Sunday  finery,  and  come  out  all  over  of  Gentism, 
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think  of  that  fine  old  English  taste  which  of 
his  sturdy  independence  made  the  Briton  a  Man , 
and  of  his  sound  sense  and  grand  and  rightly 
directed  spirit,  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  Hero  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Oh,  old 
magnificent  cross  of  St.  George  !  Thou  fresh 
and  unsullied  banner — white  in  thine  unspotted 
honour  as  the  very  snow,  with  thy  crimson 
cross  which  has  flamed  in  innumerable  fields  of 
triumph — who  shall  be  found  worthy  to  wave  thee 
forward  through  still-opening  years,  till  thou  be- 
comest  the  beacon  of  the  world — the  rallying 
point  for  the  "hosts"  of  a  still  more  manly  and 
Christian-like  civilization!  Forty  centuries 
looked  down  upon  the  ambitious  legions  of 
France  from  the  heights  of  the  Great  Pyramid ! 
Ours'  is  a  still  more  natural  boast.  Nineteen 
centuries  of  native  honours  look  up  from  out 
the  Grave  of  the  Buried  Past ;  where  the  light 
still  lingers  about  the  hollow,  and  still  streams 
from  between  the  chinks. 

We  must  antic  it  no  longer  in  the  face  of 
Europe.  England  cannot  aflford  to  masquerade. 
Let  us  look  to  our  own  affairs,  and  sit  as  the  centre 
of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  of  our  own  prosperity. 
From  Bubbles,  great  and  small,  may  we  be 
delivered  !  And  from  the  evil  effects  of  none 
so  much  as  from  those  of  the  great  bubble  of 
1851 — that  Great  Bubble  which  has  been  blown 
over  the  Upas  Tree  of  Competition  ! 


W.  E.  Painter,  342,  Strand,  Loudon,  Printer, 
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